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GENERAL  SESSION 
8:00-9:00  FM  - March  27,  1969 


Chairman:  Donald  W.  Flynn 

Introductions:  Mrs*  Doris  P#  Sausser 

Recorder:  Gale  N*  Stickler 


MTo  Donald  Flynn,  Institute  Chairman,  opened  the  third 
Administrative  Institute  of  Region  I by  extending  a -warm  welcome 
to  all  participants  and  expressing  appreciation  to  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  its  sponsorship. 

Chairman  Flynn  introduced  the  Planning  Committee  members 
and  recorders  for  the  Institute,  as  well  as  Miss  Marie  Morrison, 
Regional  Consultant,  and  Mrs#  Doris  Sausser,  Director,  Community 
Services  Division,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Mrs.  Doris  Sausser,  at  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  in- 
troduced Dr.  James  Dumpson  as  the  Institute  leader.  Dr.  Dumpson 
is  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Social  Work  at  Fordham  University. 

He  has  an  outstanding  background  in  the  field  of  Social  Welfare, 
having  held  many  responsible  positions  including  being  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  New  York  City  Welfare  Department. 

Dr.  Dumpson  has  served  on  a number  of  national  commit- 
tees and  as  a consultant  to  several  foreign  governments.  He 
has  also  authored  several  books  and  a number  of  articles  pertaining 
to  the  field  of  Social  Welfare. 


THE  COMMUNICATION  PROCESS:  BASIC  CONCEPTS 

8:00-9:06  PM  - March  27,  19^9 


Chairman:  Donald  W.  Flynn 

Leader:  Dr.  James  R.  Dumpson 

Recorder:  Gale  N.  Stickler 


Dr.  Dumpson  introduced  the  subject  of  communication  as  a 
process  in  which  we,  an  administrators  and  board  members,  must  all 
be  involved.  He  outlined  the  objectives  of  the  administrative 
institute  briefly  as  follows: 

1.  An  attempt  to  stimulate  creative  thinking  by 
administrators  and  board  members  regarding  the 
communication  process. 
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2.  Consideration  of  this  process  as  it  relates  to  each 
individual* s particular  job  responsibilities. 

3.  Expanding  the  relationship  of  communication  concepts 
to  broader  areas  of  agency  function  and  concern. 

The  primary  thesis  -which  Dr.  Dumpson  deftly  referred  to 
throughout  this  session  was  that  communication  is  an  essential  in- 
gredient of  good  administration,  and  communication,  like  good  ad- 
ministration, is  based  on  sound,  effective  human  relationships. 

Communication  vas  defined  as  a goal-directed  process 
whereby  one  person/group  makes  his/their  ideas  known  to  others  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  attitudes,  opinions,  and  actions. 

The  communication  process  consists  of  four  principle  in- 
gredients which  were  listed  as  the  source  or  communicator;  the 
message  to  be  communicated;  the  channel  through  which  communication 
is  effected;  and  the  receiver  or  audience  toward  whom  communication 
is  directed.  It  was  further  noted  that  each  of  these  major  areas 
contained  within  them  numerous  factors  which  will  influence  the 
process.  For  example,  the  communications  skills,  attitudes,  base 
of  knowledge,  social  and  other  systems,  as  well  as  cultural  back- 
ground, etc.  of  the  source  or  communicator  will  affect  the  commu- 
nications process.  It  was  pointed  out  that  these  same  variables 
must  be  considered  in  terms  of  the  receiver  towards  whom  the  process 
is  directed.  In  addition,  the  message  to  be  communicated  will  be 
affected  by  elements  of  its  structure,  content,  language  or  medium 
to  be  used,  etc.  The  process  can  be  directed  toward  all  or  any 
combination  of  sensory  channels  which  were  enumerated  as  hearing, 
seeing,  touching,  smelling,  and  tasting. 

To  more  clearly  delineate  the  conceptual  frame  of  refer- 
ence utilized  by  Dr.  Dump  son,  the  basic  components  of  the  communica- 
tion process  and  their  variables  are  outlined  in  the  table  below. 


Source 

Message 

Channel 

Receiver 

Comm.  Skills 

Elements 

Seeing 

Comm.  Skills 

Attitudes 

Structure 

Hearing 

Attitudes 

Knowledge 

Content 

Touching 

Knowledge 

Social  System 

Language  or  Medium 

Smelling 

Social  System 

Culture 

Terminology 

Tasting 

Culture 

Dr.  Dunrpson  summarized  the  relationships  and  interactions 
between  the  factors  in  the  above  table  as  essentially  - who  says 
what  in  what  way  through  what  channels  so  that  the  receiver  is  in- 
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fluenced  in  accordance  with  the  desired  goal*  This,  essentially, 
is  the  goal  of  the  process. 

Good  communications  are  based  on  sound  principles  of 
human  relations.  Dr.  Dumpson  illustrated  how  human  relations  can 
be  violated  by  inquiring  of  institute  participants  if  they  had 
ever  heard  statements  such  as  "why  don't  people  listen,"  "no  one 
told  me,"  "I  wasn't  consulted,"  "why  doesn't  someone  tell  me." 

These  or  similar  statements  are  a reflection  that  the  communica- 
tion process  is  not  functioning  properly.  Poor  interpersonal 
relationships  may  be  a causative  factor.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
people  sometimes  listen  but  do  not  "hear" , which  is  indicative  of 
something  amiss  between  the  communicator  and  the  receiver. 

Defective  conammi cations  can  be  the  result  of  many  factors; 
for  example,  the  communicator  may  not  be  talking  in  terms  of  the 
listener  - perhaps  there  are  differences  in  values;  there  may  exist 
an  organizational  distance  between  a communicator  and  a receiver 
which  may  create  a gap  in  the  process  or  perhaps  this  may  be  a re- 
flection of  what  was  termed  "protective  screening"  - reporting  back 
only  what  you  know  the  other  person  wants  to  hear.  The  esr^nce  of 
conmunication  is  the  development  of  mutual  understanding. 

Dr.  Dumpson  concluded  his  remarks  by  pointing  out  several 
steps  that  can  be  taken  to  improve  the  process  of  communication . 

They  are: 

1.  Assess  periodically  with  receivers  how  they  feel 
about  the  conmunication  system  and  how  they  would 
suggest  it  be  improved. 

2.  Evaluate  the  content  or  message  in  terms  of  the  im- 
pact it  has  on  the  receiver  and  the  extent  to  which 
it  accomplishes  the  desired  goal. 

3.  Review  the  communications  system  to  insure  that  all 
channels  are  open  and  being  utilized. 

4.  Elimination  of  obstacles  or  "bottlenecks"  ^hich  may 
be  affecting  the  communication  process. 

Communication  is  the  process  through  which  administration 
makes  things  happen  - or  perhaps  not  happen! 


COMMUNICATION  WITH  CLIENTS  AS  IT  RELATES 
TO  THEIR  ROLE  IN  DECISION  MAKING 
9: 30-10:  $6  AM  - March  28,  1<&9 

Chairman:  Joseph  Kohn 

Leader:  Dean  James  R.  Dumpson 

Recorder:  Eunice  L.  Kenyon 


Mr.  Joseph  Kohn,  nhai-rman  of  this  session,  welcomed  the 
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group.  He  referred  to  the  fact  that  one  problem  in  considering  our 
clients  taking  a role  in  decision  making  is  that  ve  serve  many 
children  and  adults  so  severely  handicapped  that  one  wonders  if 
such  persons  are  in  a position  to  participate  in  decisions.  We 
must  realize  that  communication  is  not  just  intellectual.  The 
average  person  we  deal  with  speaks  simply  and  doesn't  understand 
complicated  language  and  thoughts. 

Mr.  Kohn  then  turned  the  meeting  over  to  Dean  Dumpson 
who  continued  in  the  same  vein.  When  we  speak  to  people  across 
cultures  of  any  sort,  they  don't  understand  us.  Cultural  differ- 
ences, when  not  understood  and  allowed  for,  prevent  real  communi- 
cation. 


Relating  this  to  our  scheme  of  conceptual  frame  of  refer- 
ence, (See  3/27/69,  8 P.M.,  Session  Minutes,  p.  ) regarding  the 
message,  code  is  the  language,  including  its  idioms.  We  must  use 
a code  understandable  to  the  receiver.  Regarding  the  channel,  physi- 
cal contact  may  be  effective  in  saying  "I  accept  you,  I like  you. 

I'm  willing  to  meet  you  on  your  terms."  The  receiver  has  exactly  the 
same  characteristics  as  the  source.  How  these  character! ? ics  vary 
between  the  two  are  important  considerations  ir  c omun1  ’i!  c at  -on  • 

Dean  Dumpson  then  stated  our  basic  premise.  "People  have 
a right  to  participate  in  those  decisions  that  affect  their  lives. 
Clients  have  a right  to  be  involved  in  policy  decisions  that  affect 
their  lives."  People  sometimes  wonder  why  we  arrange  supervision 
for  social  workers,  so  that  they  always  have  someone  with  whom  to 
seek  consultation  (when  a physician  completes  his  training  and  goes 
about  his  work  of  treating  people  without  supervision.)  Dean 
Dumpson  stated  that  the  worst  thing  the  doctor  can  do  is  kill  you, 
but  more  serious  may  be  the  social  crippling  that  can  affect  a person 
for  life.  For  example,  think  of  the  impact  on  a child's  life  cf  the 
decision  to  place  him  for  adoption.  Because  we  do  make  the^e  kinds 
of  decisions,  somehow  those  for  whom  we  help  make  the  decisions  must 
have  a part  as  appropriate. 

Clients  have  a right  to  be  involved,  either  as  volunteers 
or  workers,  in  programs  that  affect  their  lives.  The  agency  has  a 
responsibility  to  select  and  train  clients  in  skills  necessary  for 
such  work. 


The  basis  of  our  premise  is  our  new  perception  of  people, 
particularly  those  in  need  of  service.  Under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  we  find  the  phrase  "maximum  feasible  participation."  This  leads 
to  a new  framework  as  the  poor  can  participate  in  certain  ways  and 
make  a real  contribution  to  finding  exits  out  of  poverty.  There  is 
nothing  inherently  inferior  about  people  in  need  of  services,  either 
tangible  or  intangible. 
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People  we  serve  can  assume  new  roles  in  life,  provided  we 
give  them  the  climate  and  resources  for  taking  on  these  roles. 

How  do  we  make  these  thoughts  operational  in  the  functions 
of  an  agency-policy  formation,  service  delivery,  staffing,  fund  rais- 
ing, evaluation,  and  planning.  Dean  Dumpson  next  proceeded  to  discuss 
how  client  involvement  might  be  carried  out  in  each. 

In  policy  determination,  one  of  the  best  ways  a client  can 
participate  is  for  us  to  evaluate  the  client's  response  (or  lack  of 
it)  to  the  agency's  service.  How  does  that  response  get  to  the 
agency?  — through  effective  communication.  To  observe  this,  the 
client  must  become  the  source  and  the  agency  the  receiver.  If  this 
gets  into  the  policy  making  process,  the  client  is  involved.  Dean 
Dumpson  stated  that  having  clients  on  boards  is  the  most  superficial 
way  of  having  them  involved  in  the  policy  making  process. 

In  service  delivery,  the  client's  reaction  as  the  user 
should  be  the  ultimate  determinant.  Instead,  service  delivery  is 
pretty  much  structured  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  agency,  the 
staff,  and  the  board.  Structuring  agency  services  in  terms  of  agency 
need  as  the  board  may  feel,  is  not  at  all  relevant  to  the  needs  of 
the  client.  For  example,  how  do  we  get  into  the  ghetto?  Th^sa  are 
people  who  do  not  have  middle  class  standards.  Agencies  don't  lo- 
cate themselves  in  the  ghettos.  We  sound  as  if  we  are  saying,  "We 
haven't  listened  to  you.  We  haven't  asked  you  what  you  want,  but  we 
have  a service.  Come  and  get  it."  We  haven't  heard  the  clients 
tell  us  about  the  need  for  availability  and  accessibility  of  service. 
Some  people  can't  come  for  service  between  9 A*M.  and  5 P«M.  Service 
delivery  should  be  structured  to  meet  the  need  of  the  users. 

In  staff  selection  — clients  have  a right  of  input  into 
selection  of  staff.  They  know  a lot  about  their  needs,  cultural  dif- 
ferences, etc.  They  want  people  who  can  identify,  who  are  aware  of 
their  problems.  They  want  someone  who  can  put  into  decision  making 
their  particular  needs.  Communication  is  the  medium  through  which 
this  kind  of  input  gets  into  the  decision  making  process.  We  need  to 
find  out  how  clients  feel  about  the  staff  of  the  agency.  In  funding, 
we  usually  feel  that  clients  can't  participate  unless  it's  a fee 
charging  agency.  The  opportunity  of  participating  should  be  offered 
as  it  bolsters  their  self-image  if  they  feel  they  are  participating  in 
an  important  conraunity  project.  Encouraging  client  interpretation  of 
agency  needs  is  another  way  of  involving  them  in  this  function. 

Clients  can  serve  on  program  evaluation  teams.  They  can 
help  with  surveys  of  accessibility,  availability,  and  in  predicting 
needs.  Clients  can  be  represented  in  the  self-study  process.  Clients 
are  the  final  determinants  of  the  effectiveness  of  our  service. 
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Clients  can  "be  involved  in  the  political  and  social  actions 
of  an  agency.  Every  agency  should  have  a social  action  function.  Those 
socio-economic  experiences  "which  contribute  to  their  coining  to  a partic- 
ular agency  should  be  the  focus  of  an  agency's  social  actions. 

Our  accountability  to  recipients  of  services  is  often  over- 
looked. 


Following  Dean  Dumpson's  presentation  was  a lively  discussion 
which  proved  he  had  been  truly  communicating. 


COMMUNICATION  WITH  LEGISLATIVE  DECISION  MAKERS 
2:00-3:00  PM  - March  28,  1969 


Chairman 

Leader 

Panel 


Recorder 


- Jack  C.  Loadman 

- Dean  James  R.  Dumpson 

- Mr.  Frank  Johns  - "The  voluntary  Agency  View" 
Mr.  Kenneth  McCollaxn  - "The  State  Agency  View" 
Mr.  George  Park  - "The  Organized  Blind  View" 

- Helen  Worden 


Panelists  were  charged  with  giving  a view  of  what  they  were 
attempting  to  achieve  through  legislative  decision  makers,  what  their 
experiences  were  and  what  results  were  obtained. 

1.  Mr.  Frank  Johns,  Superintendent  of  the  Oak  Hill  School 
(a  voluntary  residential  school  for  blind  children)  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut  told  about  use  of  legislators  to 
get  a million  dollars  for  new  construction,  financial 
aid  for  school  personnel  to  become  a part  of  the  state's 
retirement  plan  and  other  special  legislation  concerning 
the  school's  program.  He  observed  that  in  going  to  legis- 
lators, it  is  desirable  to  keep  knowledgeable  of  what  is 
going  on.  Volunteers  are  helpful  in  making  an  approach. 
His  approach  has  been  through  written  communication,  per- 
sonal contact,  sending  information  to  all  legislators  con- 
cerning all  legislation  his  agency  is  interested  in,  ap- 
pearances before  legislative  committees,  use  of  newspaper 
and  all  other  sources  as  mediums  of  communication. 

2.  Mr.  H.  Kenneth  McCollam,  Director  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Board  of  Education  and  Services  for  the  Blind,  stated  that 
he  works  closely  with  Mr.  Johns.  Some  of  his  techniques 
have  been  to  invite  legislators  to  come  to  visit  and  to 
provide  lunch  for  them.  His  Board  make-up  is  excellent 
for  legislative  purposes.  The  Governor  and  Chief  justice 
are  ex  officio  members.  Six  members  are  appointed  by  the 
Governor.  Two  must  be  blind  and  one  must  be  a woman. 
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The  approach  to  introducing  a piece  of  legislation 
is  as  follows:  There  is  consultation  with  the  Legislative 

Council  to  help  draw  up  a hill*  This  is  presented  to  the 
legislature  by  the  majority  leader  in  the  majority  party* 

In  this  way,  it  goes  through  easier;  there  are  no  poli- 
tics involved.  The  bill  goes  before  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee and  here  it  fights  the  battle  of  the  budget.  Here, 
there  is  no  particular  problem  to  getting  sufficient  funds* 
The  problem  is  getting  it  past  the  Adadnstrative  Budget 
Committee.  This  is  most  difficult.  Concerning  new  and 
amended  statutes,  Mr.  McCollam  stated  he  would  make  the 
same  presentation  as  Mr*  Johns*  When  public  hearings  are 
held,  those  interested  in  the  bill  should  have  as  many 
persons  present  as  are  able  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  bill. 
Supply  a copy  of  last  year’s  annual  report  to  each  Budget 
Committee  member  when  the  budget  is  being  considered* 

3*  Mr*  George  Park,  Board  Manager  of  the  New  Jersey  Conmission 
of  the  Blind  presented  the  approach  of  the  organized  blind* 
He  noted  state  agencies  cannot  get  involved  in  legislative 
matters.  He  stated  private  agencies  have  done  little  which 
has  been  beneficial  to  blind  persons  through  legislation. 

He  stated  blind  persons  have  accomplished  what  they  have 
in  New  jersey  with  help  from  no  one.  The  organized  blind 
also  work  to  defeat  legislation  they  don't  like.  Their 
method  is  to  confer  with  key  legislators,  prior  to  the 
time  a bill  is  coming  up  for  consideration.  When  they 
want  new  legislation  introduced,  they  have  a well  written 
bill  drafted  and  then  have  an  influential  legislator  in- 
troduce it.  Their  organization  contacts  legislators 
through  their  own  group  members;  other  civic  and  frater- 
nal groups  are  also  involved.  When  a client  has  a voice 
as  a part  of  the  state  agency,  it  is  "beautiful” , he 
said. 

Dean  Dumpson  then  responded  and  said  the  major  questions  to 
be  asked  of  us  are  (l)  To  what  changes  in  public  social  policies  and 
social  institutions  are  you  willing  to  give  your  support?  and  (2)  What 
activities  are  you  willing  to  engage  in,  in  order  to  effect  these 
changes? 

We  are  apt  to  consider  politics  "dirty  business"  and  we 
apologize  for  politics.  Politics  is  a process  in  a democratic  govern- 
ment through  which  public  social  policy  is  established  which  forms 
the  basis  on  which  all  public  and  private  interest  rests.  Therefore, 
the  problem  - Board  and  staff  has  dual  responsibility  (1)  as  a pro- 
fessional and  (2)  as  a private  citizen,  to  engage  in  political  action 
and  to  assure  wanted  public  policy  and  to  integrate  political  action 
and  social  welfare  practices. 
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The  contributions  and  responsibilities  we  have  through  such 
involvement  include: 

1.  The  responsibility  to  interpret  human  needs  - a 
commitment  to  what  is  good  for  people# 

2.  The  responsibility  to  assure  our  value  orienta- 
tion is  reflected  in  public  social  policy. 

3.  Responsibility  to  share  our  knowledge  concerning 
techniques  of  communication  with  legislators  as 
well  as  our  insights  into  the  group  process  as  it 
concerns  the  legislative  process.  We  should  be 
knowledgeable  of  how  compromises  are  arrived  at 
among  legislators. 

If.  Educational  responsibility  for  establishing  rapport 
with  bureaucrats  and  the  bureaucracies  that  run 
government. 

5.  The  responsibility  to  establish  rapport  and  com- 
munication with  other  groups  interested  in  pro- 
tection of  human  resources. 

The  Approach: 

1.  Define  the  problem  clearly  in  our  own  minds. 

2.  Identify  or  establish  the  social  policy  base  on 
which  the  legislation  is  to  rest.  Legislation  is 
facilitative  to  goals.  This  is  a way  of  achiev- 
ing a way  of  the  good  life. 

3.  Gather  facts.  What  are  the  supporting  data?  Ser- 
vice agencies  have  the  greatest  amount  to  contrib- 
ute here  (in  terms  of  people  to  be  helped  or  harmed). 
Social  workers  fail  to  supply  facts,  therefore, 

they  fail  with  legislators. 

k.  Organize  support  for  the  position  we  take  - both 
within  and  outside  the  field.  Form  coalitions  with 
other  groups  interested  in  the  same  kind  of  goal. 

5®  Interpretation  - refer  to  the  total  chart  provided 
earlier. 

6.  involve  clients.  This  is  an  opportunity  to  get 
good  support  data. 
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Choices: 


1 


1.  Let  the  government  do  everything. 

2.  Let  the  private  agency  do  everything. 

3#  Have  the  two  groups  make  a joint  effort. 


Should  ultimate  responsibility  for  assuring  services  rest 
with  the  government?  Voluntary  funds  are  displaced  taxes.  Can  you 
remove  the  responsibility  for  their  expenditure  from  government? 
Government  sets  standards. 


Questions  raised  for  consideration: 

1.  How  broad  is  the  voluntary  agency  responsibility 
in  the  legislative  process? 

2.  How  to  use  the  power  and  influence  available  in 
Boards  of  voluntary  agencies.  Should  we  channel 
this  and  how? 

3.  Communication  - letters  are  ineffective.  What 
channels  should  be  used  to  secure  the  action  we 
want? 

4.  What  kind  of  relations  should  exist  between  vol- 
untary and  state  agencies  relative  to  legislation? 
What  is  the  first  thing  a governmental  agency 
should  do  before  having  a bill  drafted? 

5.  Take  the  blind  to  testify  - should  we  use  others 
to  testify?  Is  there  a resource  missing? 


INTERACTION  BEWEEN  AGENCIES:  JOINT  PLANNING 

BASED  ON  A PAPER  - PLANNING  BY  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 

DEAN  JAMES  R.  DUMPSON 

9:00-10:00  AM  - March  29,  1969 

Chairman  - Clophos  F.  Bulleigh 
Leader  - Dean  James  R.  Dumpson 
Recorder  - Helen  W • Worden 

Th*i«»B  running  th-rough  Dean  Duapsonts  paper: 

1.  No  agency  plans  or  functions  in  a vacuum.  It  must  see 
its  relationship  to  the  sub- system  of  which  it  is  a part. 
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2.  Case  accountability  (not  just  financial  accountabil- 
ity) is  a requirement.  Agencies  must  assure  that 
an  individual  or  family  doesn't  get  lost  in  cracks 
between  the  sub-system  group.  We  need  to  know  what 
happens  to  a client  when  we  refer  him  out  for  ser- 
vice. It  is  our  responsibility  to  see  what  is  done 
until  no  service  is  any  longer  necessary. 

3.  plan  for  direct  service  plus  some  part  of  community 
service  which  is  given  by  others  (housing,  health, 
etc.,  i.e.  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness). 

4.  Take  an  advocacy  role  on  the  part  of  clients.  See 
to  it  that  the  client  gets  what  is  his  just  due  - 
back  other  agencies  if  this  becomes  necessary.  See 
to  it  that  rules  are  changed  if  they  are  unfair  to 
the  client. 


COMMUNICATION : PUBLIC  AWARENESS  OF  AGENCY  SERVICES 

10:15  AM-12: 15  PM  - March  29,  19^9 


Speaker  - Mrs.  Patricia  Smith  of  the  public  Relations 

staff  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
Recorder  - Helen  W • Worden 

In  our  public  relations,  we  should  decide  what  we  want 
to  say,  to  whom  we  want  to  say  it,  and  how  we  want  to  say  it.  It 
is  good  business  to  get  a professional  public  relations  person  on 
the  Public  Relations  Committee  of  an  agency.  Junior  Advertising 
Clubs  axe  a good  resource  from  which  to  get  public  relations  help. 

The  National  Advertising  Council  is  also  a good  resource. 

We  need  to  aim  our  public  relations  material  at  (1)  the 
general  public.  (2)  professional  people  in  social  welfare  and  health 
fields,  and  (3)  the  blind  people  themselves.  A telephone  answering 
service  when  an  agency  is  closed  can  be  an  effective  public  relations 
tool.  There  should  be  contact  in  print  for  public  relations  pur- 
poses at  least  three  times  a year. 

SUMMARIES  OF  SESSIONS 

Leader  - Lean  James  R.  Dumpson 
Recorder  - Helen  W.  Worden 

Summaries  were  next  given  by  the  recorders  for  each 
session.  Dean  Dumpson  remarked  that  the  summaries  were  excellent. 
There  should  be  involvement  of  the  client  in  decision  making,  at  the 
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service  delivery  area.  There  should  be  use  of  the  client  In  the  de- 
livery of  service  Itself.  The  use  of  clients  as  aides  is  aneccel- 
lent  service  to  the  client,  to  the  agency,  and  as  a relief 
Manpower  crisis.  Clients  should  he  trained  to  be  capable  '“2““ 
service  delivery  as  aides.  Clients  are  ready  and  able  to  take  on 

training* 


UNANSWERED  QUESTIONS  RAISED  IN  THE  FIRST  SESSION 

1*  Hov  can  ve  better  communicate  with  ghetto  people? 

How  do  we  establish  communication  with  the  ghetto  In 
the  first  place? 

Answer  - We  first  need  to  understand  the  makeup  of  the 
ghetto  and  then  to  establish  contact  with  the 
leadership  in  the  ghetto.  There  is  a definite 
leadership  in  the  ghetto  which  the  ghetto 
people  themselves  recognize.  Through  this 
leadership  we  can  make  known  the  services  avail- 
able and  the  assistance  we  would  like  to  pro- 
vide people  within  the  ghetto.  We  must  be 
prepared,  however,  to  deliver  service  in  accor- 
dance with  the  desires  of  the  ghetto  leadership. 
We  must  build  a bridge  with  the  leadership.  It 
is  a good  thing  to  have  representatives  of  cul- 
tural groups  tied  in  with  the  agency  who  have 
first  hand  knowledge  and  contact  with  the  ghetto. 

2.  How  ve  conxminicate  with  people  so  they  will  use  our 
services? 

Answer  - It  is  a matter  of  motivation.  Interpret  ser- 
vices through  public  relations  activities  and 
materials  focused  on  their  level.  Give  thought 
to  a neighborhood  services  information  center 
at  various  spots  throughout  the  community. 
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It  is  quite  appropriate  that  a conference  committed  to  the 
theme,  "Social  Progress  Through  Social  Planning:  The  Role  of 

Social  Work"  should  give  some  attention  to  the  application  ol 
the  planning  process  to  agencies  and  organizations  that  provide 
services  directly  to  people  at  the  local  neighborhood . or  com- 
munity level.  This  paper  is  presented  as  one  effort  m stimu- 
lating consideration  and  discussion  of  those  areas  and  guidelines 
that  direct  services  agencies  might  consider  in  the  planning 
process  that  will  make  more  effective  their  contribution  to  the 
well-being  of  people  they  serve. 

No  agency  operates  without  some  kind  of  planning.  Its  plan- 
ning  may  be  limited  to  determining  how  it  will  secure  funds  with 
which  to  exist,  or  how  it  will  finance  the  goods  and  services 
which  it  offers  to  people  who  need  them.  The  planning  oi  the. 
agency  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  limited  to  determining  ow  1 
will  perpetuate  the  goals  and  objectives  of  its  founders.  Indeed, 
the  planning  of  the  agency  may  be  limited  to  a variety  ol  areas, 
as  in  the  examples  just  cited  and  other  similar  ones,  that  keep 
it  isolated  from  priority  needs  of  people  at  a given  time  in  the 
life  of  community  or  from  the  immediate  goals  and  objectives  ol 
the  society  from  which,  in  the  final  analysis,  it  really  has 
secured  its  mandate  to  serve.  It  will  be  noted  that  I have  re- 
peatedly used  the  word  "limited"  in  each  of  these . examples . 

Implied  in  my  use  of  the  word  "limited"  is  criticism  of  so  sterile 
and  unproductive  a concept  and  practice  of  planning  illustrated 
in  the  examples. 

Social  planning,  in  its  very  essence,  is  a process  that. is 
characterized  by  effort  toward  the  attainment  of  defined  social 
objectives,  utilizing  a number  of  systems  that  lead  to  agreement 
on  values,  goals,  and  means.  (1)  It  involves  the  evaluation 
of  all  possible  alternatives,  selection  and  development  of  the 
proposals,  and  an  indication  of  the  method  and  timetable  for 
implementing  and  evaluating  the  proposals.  In  brief,!  view 
planning  in  the  social  agency  as  policy  choices  relating  to  all 
its  activities  in  the  light  of  agreed  upon  values  and  reasonable 
predictions  of  social  need.  I submit  that  this  concept  of. social 
planning  is  a responsibility  of  every  agency  and  organization 
providing  health  and  welfare  services  to  people.  Its  execution 
as  part  of  agency  practice  is  required  if  people  and  the  satis- 
faction of  some  aspect  of  their  needs  is  to  be  the  primary  ob- 
jective of  social  agency  intervention  and  effort.  Social  plan- 
ning within  each  agency  or  organization  is  essential  if  the  most 


(1)  Report  of  United"  States  Committee  to  XII  Internation 

Conference  of  Social  Work,  Athens,  Greece,  Sept.  1964  P»1 
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economical  and  effective  use  is  to  be  made  of  the  philan- 
thropic and  government  monies  spent  by  those  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  the  program.  It  is  wasteful  of  funds 
and  manpower,  both  of  which  are  in  short  supply  in  every  country 
engaged  in  health  and  welfare  programs,  not  to  evaluate  alter- 
natives, not  to  develop  proposals  according  to  a realistic  time- 
table, and  not  to  identify  clearly  and  evaluate  systematically 
the  methods  of  implementation  as  well  as  the  effectiveness  with 
people  of  the  effort. 

I turn  now  to  a presentation  of  a number  of  areas  that  each 
administrator  and  his  colleagues  must  take  into  consideration  in 
social  welfare  agency  planning.  My  use  of  the  term  ’’social  wel- 
fare agency’’  throughout  this  paper,  includes  those  services  and 
facilities  in  the  fields  of  health,  education,  welfare,  housing 
and  such  others  that  contribute  to  the  social  development  of 
people  and  their  country. 

Agency  planning  must  not  be  done  in  isolation  from  the 
agency’s  relationship  to  its  place  in  the  system  of  social  wel- 
fare of  which  it  is  a part;  it  must  be  organically  related  to 
the  community’s  machinery  for  planning  and  coordination.  Obviously 
I am  really  supporting  acknowledgment  of  the  need  in  every  com- 
munity for  some  structure  that  has  as  its  primary  function  the 
identification  of  social  welfare  needs  and,  within  the  value 
system  of  the  community,  the  establishment  of  indicated,  broad 
program  proposals  for  members  of  the  system  with  timetables  for 
implementation  of  the  proposals.  With  industrial  and  techn® log- 
ical change,  which  every  country  is  experiencing  in  varying  de- 
grees, come  new  and  social  problems  and  social  needs  in  addition 
to  those  already  present  and  unsolved.  This  emphasizes  the  re- 
quirement that  priorities  be  adjusted  if  social  intervention  is 
to  be  effective. 

Whether  the  planning  and  coordinating  structure  be  a volun- 
tary or  non-governmental  council  or  whether  it  be  the  govern- 
ment’s social  planning  structure  is  less  important  within  the 
context  of  this  discussion.  What  is  important  is  that  the  in- 
dividual agency  or  welfare  organization  relate  to  and  define 
its  role  in  planning  to  some  overall  assessment  of  current  need 
and  program  development.  This  is  essential  if  the  individual 
agency  is  to  avoid  duplication  in  the  provision  of  its  services, 
if  it  is  to  be  flexible  in  adjusting  to  changing  needs,  and  if 
it  is  to  have  a meaningful  relationship  to  appropriate  agencies 
in  the  system  insofar  as  its  own  accountability  for  the  families 
and  individuals  it  attempts  to  serve  is  concerned.  The  five 
year  plans  of  many  countries,  while  not  always  reflecting  the 
desired  participation  in  its  development  of  local  community 
agencies,  frequently  provide  the  assessment  of  national  needs 
and  indicate  national  goals  and  priorities  that  may  well  form 
the  basis  for  local  community  assessment,  goal  determination, 
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and  agency  program  development.  But  even  when  this  process  has 
been  followed  at  the  national  level,  there  still  remains  for  the 
local  community,  preferably  on  a city-wide  or  district-wide  level 
the  obligation  to  translate  the  national  assessment  and  program 
proposals  into  terms  that  are  relevant  to  and  meaningful  for  the 
city  or  district  and  the  people  who  live  in  it.  Planning  for  the 
agency  or  organization  then  becomes  a refinement  of  the  needs, 
goals,  and  proposals  to  the  specific  program  development  of  the 
agency  or  organization  limited  only  by  the  definition  of  function 
mandated  or  elected  by  the  agency.  In  brief,  the  agency  then 
offers  the  services  or  provides  the  facilities  that  the  system 
needs  to  have  it  offer  or  provide  rather  than  that  which  pleases 
the  administration,  his  contributors,  sponsoring  groups,  or 
chief  patron  and  thus  may  not  have  any  relation  to  the  agency’s 
role  in  the  network  of  existing  resources. 

The  alternative  to  such  a course  is  to  decrease  consider- 
ably the  opportunity  for  services  to  help  and  to  realize  effect- 
ive results.  Agency  planning  that  does  not  encompass  provision 
of  services  or  facilities  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  the  system 
of  which  it  is  a part  helps  assure  that  people  who  are  in  great- 
est need  are  helped  least  or  not  at  all,  or  that  the  services 
and  facilities  are  not  those  needed  by  people  known  to  it,  or 
that  the  services  and  facilities  in  a community  are  fragmented 
and  organized  in  a piecemeal  manner.  When  services  are  frag- 
mented we  can  be  sure  that  we  have  fragmented  people.  Each 
agency  must  view  itself  as  one  part  of  the  community’s  system 
of  social  intervention  into  the  lives  of  people.  It  secures 
its  mandate  to  intervene  either  from  the  law  if  it  is  a govern- 
ment agency  or  from  its  voluntary  contributors  and  board  acting 
for  the  community  if  it  is  a non-governmental  agency.  In  either 
event  it  is  not  any  entity  unto  itself.  It  is  part  of  a system 
responsible  to  the  whole  community,  and  as  such  must  be  part  of, 
participate  in,  and  respond  to  the  community’s  structure  for 
central  planning  and  coordination. 

Up  to  this  point  my  discussion  has  focused  on  the  relation- 
ship of  the  agency  or  organization  to  its  place  in  the  social 
intervention  system  of  a community.  I should  like  to  discuss 
now  the  planning  responsibility  of  the  governmental  agency  that 
provides  services  and  facilities  in  a community  that  also  hac 
voluntary  or  non-governmental  agencies  providing  services  ana 
facilities.  In  my  country,  frequently  we  discuss  and  seek  to 
clarify  the  partnership  or  complementary  relationship  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  public  (governmental)  and  voluntary  (non- 
governmental) agencies.  In  most  countries,  in  varying  degrees, 

I believe,  this  relationship  exists.  Government  in  a democracy 
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has  the  inescapable  responsibility  of  assuring  the  welfare  of. 
all  its  citizens.  Obviously,  this  responsibility  may  be  carried 
out  in  a variety  of  ways  and  their  consideration  is  beyond  the 
limits  of  concern  of  this  discussion.  However,  in  the  iield  01 
social  welfare,  for  the  public  agency  which  is  government  ® , 

instrument  for  social  services,  planning . must  be  directed  tow 
assuring  high  quality  services  and  facilities  for  eyer*y  one  of 
its  citizens  who  need  assistance.  If  the  central  planning  and 
coordinating  structure  to  which  I have  referred  earlier  does  not 
exist  in  a community  or  if  there  are  areas  of  need  not  met . sa  - 
isfactorily  at  all,  government  through  its  appropriate  ministries 
and  departments  has  the  obligation  to  assure  that  every  iamily 
and  individual  receives  the  service  or  has  access  to  the  lacility 
at  the  time  he  needs  it.  I would  add,  too,  that  more  and  more 
government  initiative  and  leadership  is  required  in  establishing 
and  supporting  central  planning  and  coordination  of  services  to 
people.  Indeed  this  is  a first  responsibility  of  a public  a- 
gency  where  no  central  planning  structure  exists.  Where  one 
does  exist  under  voluntary  auspices,  government  participation 
is  essential. 


Government  responsibility  if  properly  fulfilled  cannot  ad- 
mit areas  of  unmet  needs  among  its  people.  It  must  assure  total 
service  coverage.  This  does  not  imply,  I believe,  that  govern- 
ment must  always  itself  establish  a network  of  services  and 
facilities  at  a given  time  for  everyone  who  need  them.  Obvious- 
ly, where  there  is  a lag  in  economic  development,  comprehensive 
provisions  for  social  development  cannot  always  be  provided  by 
government  at  the  time  they  are  needed.  Further,  if  needed 
services  and  facilities  with  acceptable  standards  are  available 
under  non-governmental  auspices  to  all  people  who  need  them 
government  should  not  duplicate  them.  In  the  first  instance 
cited,  the  governmental  agency  must  have  fulfilled  its  obliga- 
tions in  planning  of  having  identified  the  need,  its  nature, 
and  extent,  and  proposed  programs  with  timetables  for  implement- 
ation to  meet  the  need.  In  the  second  instance,  government  may 
fulfill  its  obligation  by  purchasing  from  voluntary  agencies 
and  organizations  the  services  and  facilities . people  need  or 
providing  agencies  with  financial  subsidy  again  with  the  re- 
quirement of  acceptable  standards  and  the  availability  of  the 
services  to  all  who  need  them.  This  audience  might  find  useful 
the  guidelines  I have  set  forth  in  my  own  city  for  government 
purchase  of  services  from  voluntary  agencies  in  partial  ful- 
fillment of  its  obligation  to  assure  social  service  coverage 
for  all.  These  guidelines  seek  to  assure  standards  of  service 
and  protect  prerogatives  of  each  sector.  They  are  as  follows: 
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1.  The  purchase  of  services  or  facilities  by  government  from 

a voluntary  agency  is  not  necessarily  a substitute  for  pro- 
vision of  those  services  or  facilities  by  government  itself. 
Total  coverage  for  all  people  who  need  services  and  facilities 
must  be  assured  by  government. 

2.  The  voluntary  agency  holds  in  trust  funds  contributed  to  it 
by  private  philanthropy.  It  is  morally  bound  to  spend  these 
funds  in  behalf  of  those  in  whose  name  and  for  whose  circum- 
stances and  conditions  it  collected  the  funds.  This  obliga- 
tion of  voluntary  agencies  must  be  considered  at  all  times 
and  particularly  when  tax  funds  are  being  received  by  the 
agencies . 

3.  Gova'iment  in  purchasing  services  and  facilities  from  vol- 
untary agencies  must  pay  the  full  cost  of  the  care  or  ser- 
vice to  the  agency,  less  the  contribution  the  agency  can 
equitably  provide  out  of  its  own  funds. 

4.  Goverment  alone,  as  the  purchasing  agency,  must  make  the 
decision  about  the  appropriateness  of  the  services  and 
facilities  to  be  purchased  and  decide  wnen  it  will  and  will 
not  purchase.  It  cannot  be  merely  an  agent  for*  remitting 
tax  funds  to  voluntary  organizations. 

5.  Government  in  purchasing  services  and  facilities  must 
establish  the  standards  under  which  it  will  purchase  and 
must  be  prepared  to  evaluate  the  appropriateness  and 
effectiveness  of  the  service  purchased. 

Implementation  of  these  principles  or  guidelines  required 
considerable  point  planning  between  government  and  voluntary 
agencies.  Each  sector  must  examine  with  the  other,  as  there 
must  be  examination  within  each  sector  of  the  system,  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  financial  relationship  between  government 
and  voluntary  social  welfare  affects  the  individual  and  plan- 
ning responsibility  of  each.  For  example,  if  government  in 
purchasing  services  determines  to  place  priority  emphasis  on 
one  age  group  of  the  child  care  population  based  on  its  assess- 
ment of  community  need,  serious  dislocations  can  result  m the 
system  and  within  child  welfare  agencies  if  they  have  not  shared 
in  the  assessment  and  are  not  prepared  or  refuse  to  address 
their  services  to  the  age  group  determined  as  a high  priority 
need  group  by  the  public  agency.  Or,  if  government  insists  on 
high  quality  medical  services  and  refuses  to  purchase  service 
from  a hospital  or  clinic  not  meeting  prescribed  standards, 
problems  in  community  group  relationships  arise.  Over  a period 
of  time,  the  non-conforming  child  welfare  agency  and  the  non- 
complying medical  service  may  be  forced  involuntarily  to  re- 
focus their  programs  and  standards  or  experience  financial  chaos 
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and  eventually  cease  to  exist.  I do  not  contend  that  either  of 
these  results  is  necessarily  undesirable  under  the  circumstances 
cited,  but  the  community  conflict  that  could  result  involving 
vested  interests,  politics,  and  traditional  loyalties  should  be 
avoided  if  at  all  possible.  As  stated  previously,  no  agency  has 
a right,  as  an  instrument  of  community  intervention  in  behalf  of 
the  general  welfare,  to  exist  as  an  entity  apart  from  other  a- 
gencies,  public  and  voluntary.  I do  contend,  however,  that 
careful  point  planning  is  required  to  prevent  the  community  con- 
flict that  inevitably  arises  when  pressure  from  outside  the 
agency  results  in  involuntary  change  within  the  agency. 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  flexibility  in  defining  the 
area  and  content  of  agency  services  particularly  when  there  is 
a government  subsidy  or  purchase  of  service  is  the  matter  of 
case  accountability.  By  case  accountability  is  meant  responsible 
assurance  for  high  quality,  appropriate  case  service  for  a fam- 
ily or  individual  at  the  time  of  need,  and  until  such  time  as 
community  standards  of  individual  or  family  adequacy  permit  ter- 
mination of  agency  intervention  in  the  life  of  the  individual  or 
family.  Implicit,  also,  in  this  concept  is  the  avoidance  of 
fragmentation  of  services  to  the  client  as  he  and  his  situation 
require  one  or  more  different  services  at  the  same  time  or  suc- 
cessively. An  individual  or  family  may  well  need  a multiplicity 
of  skills  and  services  during  the  period  of  intervention.  I 
submit  that  every  agency  or  organization  must  plan  for  case 
accountability,  as  defined  here,  for  those  clients  whom  it  agrees 
to  serve.  When  there  is  purchase  of  service  or  financial  sub- 
sidy by  government,  I propose  that  the  government  agency  must 
assume  responsibility  for  assuring  case  accountability  either 
through  its  own  departments  or  by  delegation  to  a voluntary  a- 
gency  for  whom  it  has  some  supervisory  responsibility.  Here 
again,  only  the  closest  liaison  and  careful  planning  can  assure 
smooth,  cooperative  relationship  between  the  public  and  volun- 
tary agency  toward  the  end  of  effective  intervention  in  behalf 
of  clients. 

My  discussion  of  public-private  agency  relationship  in- 
cludes the  assumption  that  private  agencies  operate  under  some 
type  of  government  license  as  a protection  to  the  citizen  who 
utilizes  the  services  of  voluntary  agencies.  While  licensure 
procedures  usually  include  the  enforcement  of  minimum  required 
physical  standards,  fund  raising  and  accountability  for  the  use 
of  funds,  much  more  needs  to  be  done  in  social  welfare  in  most 
countries  for  the  inclusion  of  provisions  for  accountability 
for  standards  and  quality  of  service  by  the  governmental  licens- 
ing or  supervising  agency.  For  many,  this  may  suggest  a level 
of  government  control  in  the  operation  of  social  welfare  ser- 
vices that  is  objectionable.  How  that  control  is  exercised, 
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the  kinds  of  sanctions  that  accompany  it,  and  the  use  made  of  it 
by  the  voluntary  agency  depends  in  the  first  instance  on  haw  the 
aeencv  perceives  its  role  in  the  intervention  system.  In  prac 
tice  too,  it  depends  on  whether  the  agency’s  concept  of  plan- 
ning’ includes  the  various  ways  it  will  u^lllze. Xt?f i ve°real- 
to  external  control  in  order  to  assure  the  most  effective  real 
ization  of  i?s  objectives.  The  use  of  the  financial  participa- 
tion of  government  in  agency  operation  under  the  conditions 
have  suggested  is  an  important  policy  choice  for  each  age  cy, 
but  most  assuredly  it  involves  a level  of  government  control 
that  properly  affects  agency  planning. 

I turn  now  to  an  aspect  of  social  welfare  agency  planning 
that  in  many  countries  and  communities  is  seriously  neglec  e . 

Each  agency,  governmental  and  voluntary,  should  include  in 
planning  wlys  in  which  it  might  contribute  to  the  alteration  of 
the  systems  or  forces  that  will  enable  individuals  and  famili 
realize  their  maximum  potentials  and  themselves  contribute  iully 
to  the  economic  and  social  productivity  of  the  society.  Most 
frequently,  individuals  and  families  require  the  intervention  oi 
social  welfare  agencies  because  of  defects  or  limitations  in  t e 
social  or  economic  systems  of  the  community  or  country.  1 reier 
to  defects  and  limitations  in  such  systems  as  education,  healtn, 
employment,  vocational  training  and  vocational  upgrading,  and 
housing,  with  particular  reference  to  racial  discrimination  as 
a barrier  to  self-realization  in  all  of  these  systems.  In  every 
country  and  in  every  community  within  every  country , large  groups 
of  people  have  experiences  with  those  systems  and  their  limita- 
tions and  defects  which  contribute  to  apathy,  hopelessness,  and 
despair  among  those  who  are  socially  and  economically  deprived. 
While  planning  for  effective  services  to  people,  social  welfare 
agencies  need  to  plan  for  making  their  contribution  to  required 
social  change,  within  the  value  system  and  goals  of  the  society 
of  which  they  are  a part,  that  will  free  people  not  only  to  as- 
pire for  individual  and  family  development  and  progress  but  to 
make  real  the  chance  for  realizing  their  aspirations.  Specif- 
ically, I am  proposing  that  social  welfare  agencies  plan,  as 
part  of  their  social  responsibility,  to  participate  in  and  pro- 
vide leadership  for  social  action  designed  to  strengthen  a^cl  ex- 
tend the  effectiveness  of  those  systems  and  forces  that  now  be- 
cause of  their  defects  and  barriers,  contribute  to  such  social 
problems  as  dependency,  poverty,  ill  health,  and  ghetto  living. 
Social  welfare  agencies  by  virtue  of  knowledge  from  their  own 
case  records  and  experiences  with  the  socially  and  economically 
deprived  have  a unique  wealth  of  material  that  point  up  com- 
munity action  required  for  the  well-being  of  the  total  community. 
"It  is  sound  public  policy"  states  Alfred  J.  Kahan,  "periodically 
to  review  social  welfare,  educational,  health,  and  mental  health 
services  and  their  assignment  to  the  ’residual-therapeutic’  or 
the  ’institutional-developmental’  realms.  To  the  extant  that 
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should  be  ‘institutional-developmental  pr ovision. ( 2 ) 

this  area  of  service  provision  that  I advocate  agency  planning. 
Attacking  £d  seeking’to  help  revise  social,  and  economic  prac- 
tices that  prevent  upward  mobility  for  all  people  may 
responsibility  for  social  welfare  agencies.  I submit  that  it 
is  an  inescapable  responsibility,  and  planning  wit  ? 

^ well  as  within  the  social  intervention  system  requires  the 
highest  level  of  leadership  and  planning. 
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KihH — Alfred  J~  The  Social  Scene  and  the  Planning 
of  Services  for  Children.  Social  Work  Vol.  7 No.  3, 
p.14,  July  1962.  National  Association  of  Social 
Workers,  New  York. 
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NAME 

TITLE  AND  AGENCY 

Buckley,  Mrs.  Helen 

Executive  Director 

Glens  Falls  Association  for  the  Blind 
Glens  Falls,  New  York 

Bulleigh,  Clophos  F« 

Executive  Director 

Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind 

Buffalo,  New  York 

Burck,  George  E. 

Board  Member 
Commission  for  the  Blind 
Leonardo,  New  Jersey 

Clock,  Miss  Audrey  D. 

Administrator 

Cattaraugus  County  Association  for  the 
Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped 
Olean,  New  York 

Concordia,  Sister  M. 

Director 

St.  Joseph*  s School  for  the  Blind 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 

Dover,  Mrs.  Frances  T. 

Acting  Administrative  Director 
The  Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind 
New  York,  New  York 

Dumpson,  Dr.  James  R. 

Dean,  School  of  Social  Work 
Fordham  University 
New  York,  New  York 

Flynn,  Donald  W • 

President 

Rhode  Island  Association  for  the  Blind 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Franzel,  Miss  Adeline 

Chief  of  Special  Services 

Library  for  the  Blind  and  Handicapped 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 

Hanlon,  Mrs.  Gordon  B. 

Board  Member 

Boston  Center  for  Blind  Children 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Johns,  Frank,  Jr. 

Superintendent 

Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind 
(Oak  Hill  School) 

Hartford,  Connecticut 
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NAME 


TITLE  AND  AGENCY 


Kenyon,  Miss  Eunice  L. 

Executive  Director 

Boston  Center  for  Blind  Children 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Kohn,  Joseph 

Executive  Director 
Commission  for  the  Blind 
Newark,  New  Jersey 

Loadman,  Jack  C. 

Executive  Director 

Massachusetts  Association  for  the  Blind 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Macurda,  William  W » 

Board  Member 

New  Hampshire  Association  for  the  Blind 
Concord,  New  Hampshire 

Monroe,  Mrs.  Charles  S. 

Consultant  to  the  Executive  Councils 
Program  of  Services  to  the  Blind 
Executive  Council  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
New  York,  New  York 

Morrison,  Miss  A.  Marie 

Regional  Consultant 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

New  York,  New  York 

McCollam,  H.  Kenneth 

Director 

State  Board  of  Education  and  Services 
to  the  Blind 

Wethersfield,  Connecticut 

Roland,  Sr.  Agnes 

Board  Member 

St.  Joseph's  School  for  the  Blind 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 

Rubin,  Manuel 

Board  Member 

Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Sausser,  Mrs.  Doris  P. 

Director,  Community  Services  Division 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
New  York,  New  York 

Smith,  Mrs.  Patricia  S. 

Director,  Information  Department 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
New  York,  New  York 

Stickler,  Gale  N« 

Executive  Director 

New  Hampshire  Association  for  the  Blind 
Concord,  New  Hampshire 

Worden,  Mrs.  Helen  W. 

Executive  Director 

Rhode  Island  Association  for  the  Blind 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Worden,  Mrs.  Helen  W 
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Ex31  AN  INSTITUTE  FOR  EXECUTIVES 
1969  AND  BOARD  MEMBERS  OF  AGENCIES 
SERVING  BLIND  AND  VISUALLY 
IMPAIRED  PERSONS. . .ATLANTIC 
CITY,  N.J>ate  Due  1969  (n.d.) 
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AN  INSTITUTE  FOR  EXECUTIVES  AND 
BOARD  MEMBERS  OF  AGENCIES  SERVING 

BLIND  AND  VISUALLY  IMPAIRED  PER- 
SONS ..  .ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.J.,  1969. 

DATE 

(n.d.) 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIMl 
15  WEST  16th  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10011 
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